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@ The NATIONAL PARK SERVICE has 
reissued TREE PRESERVATION BUL- 
LETIN No. 1—“Transplanting Trees 
and Other Woody Plants.” This bulletin 
was ORIGINALLY ISSUED AS No. 9 
in the series that was so SUPERBLY 
WRITTEN by OUR LATE AND NEVER 
TO BE FORGOTTEN friend BOB 
THOMPSON. This reissue is a reprint 
because as CONRAD L. WIRTH, DI- 
RECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE so aptly puts it—“Few impor- 
tant revisions and recommendations ap- 
pear to be necessary—because the prac- 
tices and recommendations are as ap- 
plicable today as when originally writ- 
ten—a lasting testimonial to the com- 
plete knowledge of the subject possessed 
by Bob Thompson.” Price is 25c, SUPT. 
OF DOCUMENTS, U. S. Gov’t Printing 
Office, WASHINGTON. 


@ Gerry Corr of Houston, Texas, (where- 
ever that is) sends a note about the 4th 
HOUSTON INTERNATIONAL FLOW- 
ER AND GARDEN SHOW to be held 
March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1955. An attendance of 
100,000 IS EXPECTED says Gerry — 
TEXAS TAKES A BACK SEAT this 
time son, the CLEVELAND GARDEN 
SHOW registered 200,000 LAST YEAR. 
Ho, hum! 


@ AL WINSLOW former BARTLETT 
REP. in MONROE, N. Y., has taken on 
a new job with BILL HALL in AR- 
BOREAL ASSOCIATES at Harriman, 
N. Y. AL is a dog fancier with a 
COUPLE OF POOCHES qualified for 
the NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS — that 
figures, TREES AND DOGS. 


™@ His MANY OLD SKINNING PALS on 
the WEST COAST will BE SADDENED 
to learn of the DEATH OF ARNOLD 
BURNELL last November 10th at MAN- 
KATO, MINN. We had corresponded 
with ARNOLD for years since he left 
the CALIF. DIV. OF HIGHWAYS in 
the 30’s. He had BEEN IN ILL HEALTH 
for the PAST FIVE YEARS. Our SYM- 
PATHIES ARE EXTENDED to his 
wife, GRACE. 


@ TAKE A GANDER at the program 
for the forthcoming STREET TREE 
AND UTILITY CONFERENCE sched- 
uled for CLEVELAND, MARCH 3 and 4, 
1955, (Page 5). It’s a fine presentation 
and presents the FIRST REAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY, on an organized scale, that 
PUBLIC TREE PLANTERS have been 
afforded to GET THE COOPERATION 
AND UNDERSTANDING of the 
STREET LIGHTING and OVERHEAD 
WIRE INDUSTRIES. They recognize, 
by this gesture. THE INDISPENSA- 
BILITY OF TREES and are extending 
A FRIENDLY HAND — this is AN 
OPPORTUNITY for all PUBLIC AR- 
BORISTS to obtain BADLY NEEDED 
RECOGNITION. 


@ Had a NICE TRIP to the WEST 
COAST in October. Left the PARK 
EXECUTIVES MEETING in BALTI- 
MORE and caught a DC7 AT ae 


a. , 
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INGTON — stopped in Los Angeles 
LONG ENOUGH to get a GOOD WHIFF 
OF “SMOG” then on to Frisco. JUST 
8 HRS. from Washington to Frisco— 
THAT’S REALLY GALLOPING. 


M@ Received a SERIOUS SHOCK in 
SAN JOSE the next day—was SUP- 
POSED TO MEET PAUL LERNER at 
the W. B. CLARKE NURSERY — ar- 
rived at 11 a. m. to learn that PAUL 
HAD SUFFERED A FATAL HEART 
ATTACK two hours earlier on his way 
to work. PAUL was ONE OF THE 
REAL NICE GUYS you meet too sel- 
dom and IT WILL BE a real long time 
BEFORE THEY EVER FILL HIS 
SHOES. 


@ At the EDISON ELECTRIC INSTI- 
TUTE meeting in SAN FRANCISCO 
four Utilities presented PAPERS AND 
SLIDES on the COOPERATIVE COR- 
RELATED TREE PROGRAMS they are 
sponsoring in THEIR OPERATING 
AREAS — the companies were from 
SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, CLEVE- 
LAND and HARTFORD. 


@ The DETROIT OUTFIT distributed a 
nice brochure — NICE, that is EXCEPT 
FOR THE “TREES” THEY RECOM- 
MENDED. Better GET SOME ADVICE 
from PEOPLE WITH MUNICIPAL EX- 
PERIENCE when they revamp the “tree” 
list. PEOPLE IN OTHER FIELDS of 
horticulture JUST DON’T UNDER- 
STAND CITY TREE PROBLEMS, folks. 


@ PORTLAND WAS WET and rainy for 
a change. In MY OTHER VISITS it had 
been anything BUT OREGON-LIKE. 
They have had a GOOD TREE GROW- 
ING YEAR — lots of rain all summer — 
oh, and those PACIFIC DOGWOODS 
were having an EXTRA CURRICULAR 
FLOWERING PERIOD, what a FINE 
THING that tree is (C. Nuttali) TOO 
BAD IT WON’T DO HERE. 


@ BACK HOME and THEN TO PROVI- 
DENCE for a meeting called by the 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
the PROVIDENCE JOURNAL and the 
STATE DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE to 
study WAYS AND MEANS to RE- 
PLANT THE CARNAGE caused by the 
HURRICANE SISTERS. The big winds 
LEFT THEM with almost NOTHING 
BIGGER THAN A BUSH. JOHN REGO, 
DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE is a 
FAST MOVING and FORWARD LOOK- 
ING GENT who is going TO DO 
THINGS. They need action. 


@ ONE THING I was PARTICULARLY 
PLEASED to see on THE COAST was 
the GROWTH MADE by the grafts 
made of _the .GLOBEHEAD —_HAW- 
THORN (CRATAEGUS) MONOGYNA 
INERMIS). There will be sufficient 
WOOD TO WORK ABOUT 3 OR 400 
TREES on 7 FOOT STEMS this winter. 
What a BEAUTIFUL FUNCTIONAL 
AND ORNAMENTAL TREE this will 
be for UNDER LOW WIRES and for 
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GARDEN WORK — flower, fruit and 
fall color — HOW CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


@ IN BOSTON it WAS A PLEASURE 
TO SEE the FINE GROWTH made by 
TILIA CORDATA in the SIDEWALK 
AREAS around a big insurance building 
not very far from the COPLEY-PLAZA 
oops pardon me, the SHERATON 
PLAZA — isn’t it a SHAME TO LOSE 
that FINE OLD NAME — too bad 
MORE PEOPLE AREN’T FAMILIAR 
with the qualities, THE SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES the LITTLELEAF LIN- 
DEN has for HOT DRY SIDEWALK 
SITES — that’s a tree! 


@ Saw GRIGGS WARING, NOEL WY- 
SONG and FRED THOMASON on a 
RECENT TRIP to CHICAGO AND MIL- 
WAUKEE. Learned that DED is MOV- 
ING FAST IN CHICAGO but so far 
ONLY THE SCOLYTUS BEETLE has 
been found AROUND MILWAUKEE. 
Keep _your FINGERS CROSSED 
GRIGGS OLD BOY — and pray. 


@ ANYBODY GOT a suggestion FOR 
AN UNDERSTOCK to use for grafting 
PRUNUS SERRULA,, THE REDBARK 
CHERRY. I’ve got three nice stock 
plants that will furnish about a 150 
scions. How about Mazzard? Maybe 
Dick Fillmore or Jim Wells or some of 
the other 200 lads at the 4th Plant 
Propagators Society meeting will have 
an idea. This is a spectacular bark tree. 
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DIRECT NATIONAL MEETINGS FOR USEFUL 
PROPAGANDA 

\ little idea that we have been kicking around for some 
years has illy found its way out. Its probably on the so-so 
side but way a line up of its merits and demerits probably 
won't nybody or anything. 

As well know there are dozens and dozens and 
proba lreds of shade tree, park and nursery meetings 
held he country each year. Most of these meetings 
are sectional meetings and all have much merit. 
Each of ree major segments have one big national meet- 
ing per his meeting is well attended and well worth 
the tims ost involved. 

[t eryone however who can take the time or invest 
in the cost of a long trip and an expensive hotel every year, 
even if justify it as a vacation—and anyway one should 
relax ition, and there is little opportunity for rest 
and on a national convention, or so we have been 
told. 

R | meetings sprung up to accommodate the many 
people w ould not or would not journey far afield for the 
dubious 


tion qualities offered by the national meeting. 
\nother factor in the success of regional or state meetings 


has b fact that the program could be aimed at problems 


that could be construed as more local in scope and therefore 
of vital and economic interest to a greater number of in- 
dividuals. The smaller meetings have also, in our observa- 
tions over twenty-five or so years, had a tendency to lessen the 
old cut-throat and vituperative business practices that prevailed 
for many years—we do not mean to imply, or say that these 
business practices have been eliminated, but we do know from 
personal experience in the tree preservation field, that regional 
shade tree meetings contradicted the old horsechestnut that 
familiarity breeds contempt. In a greater number of instances 
it bred respect—when we found out that the competitor, 
whom we thought was a bum, knew as much as we thought we 
knew. 


It would seem that the small meetings have more direct 
benefit to the individual whereas the national meetings, because 
their subjects for discussion have to be broad in scope can only 
cover topics of national interest. With this in mind it would 
seem that a shuffling of national programs might not be in 
order. Why not aim these discussions and presentations at 
catching the eye of news dispensers. National propaganda to 
educate the public to the use of better plant material, to the 
value of scientific care of trees, and to the cultural, esthetic 
and stabilizing values of parks and street trees would seem to 
be a much more important objective of national programs 
than the policies that are generally in vogue. 


Civic Welfare & Planning Is Theme 
of Street Tree & Utility Conf. 


Plans for the “Street Tree and 
Utility Conference” to be held at the 
Wade Park Manor hotel in Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 3, 4, 1955, are in the final 
stages of development. 

Two meetings of the co-sponsor chair- 
men have been held at the Pittsburgh 
Airport, the most recent on Nov. 29th, 
at which time the speakers for the three 
subjects to be presented, trees, wires 
and street lights, were studied and in- 
tegrated into the program of this pioneer- 
ing conference. 

The objective of the conference is to 
present ways and means whereby the 
present day costly and unsightly con- 
flicts that prevail where trees, wires and 
street lights have been placed without 
regard for the rights and need of the 
other can be correlated to serve with 
distinction and utility. And with a 
greatly reduced defacing of trees, public 
inconvenience of power outages and 
hazard caused by interference and re- 
duction of street lighting. The confer- 
ence proposes to outline plans for a 
long range solution to the present hit 
and miss manner of approaching these 
three so important phases of civic plan- 
ning and welfare. 

The Conference is co-sponsored by 
three nationwide organizations; the 
Edison Electric Institute (Transmission 
and Distribution Committee) John W. 
Anderson, Chairman; the Illuminating 
Engineering Society (Street Lighting 
Committee) Kirk M. Reid, Chairman, 
and the National Shade Tree Conference 
(Shade Tree Selection Committee) Ed- 
ward H. Scanlon, Chairman. ‘These 


three chairmen comprise the committee 
for arrangements and program for the 
March Conference. 

The final arrangements for speakers 
to present the long range approach to 
conflict reduction will be completed 
shortly. Several changes and additions 
have been made in the presentation of 
the tree portion of the program. The 
speaker agenda is as follows: Professor 
Harold O. Perkins, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs; Charles A. Young, Jr., 
City Forester, Baltimore, Md.; Joseph 
A. Sweeney, City Forester, Toledo, 
Ohio; Joseph A. Dietrich, Supt. of 
Parks and Trees, Greenwich, Conn.; 
George D. Blair, Consulting Forester, 
Jackson, Mich.; Walter T. Myers, City 
Forester, Detroit, Mich., and Edward 
H. Scanlon, Consulting Arborist, Olm- 
sted Falls, Ohio. 

The proceedings of the meeting will 
be published and anyone wishing to 
order copies should make their needs 
known to Edward H. Scanlon, Street 
Tree and Utility Conference, Olmsted 
Falls, Ohio. The final program will be 
published late in January, however, altho 
some speakers are yet to be confirmed the 
Committee at the November 29th meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh released the following 
Tenative program: 


STREET TREE AND UTILITY 
CONFERENCE 
March 3 and 4, 1955, Wade Park Manor 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Thursday—March 3, 1955 
Chai-man; John W. Anderson, EDISON 


(Continued on Page 13) 





Leo Tehon Passes 


Dr. Leo Roy Tehon, 59, botanist at 
the Illinois Natural History Survey and 
leader in the fight against elm diseases 
in the community and state, died at 


Dr. Leo TEHON 


2:30 p. m. Sunday, October 17, in Burn- 
ham City Hospital, Champaign, IIlinois. 

Dr. Tehon, known for community as 
well as professional activities, was bota- 
nist and head of the botany section of 
the Natural History Survey and re- 
search professor of plant pathology on 





the University of Illinois faculty. Fu- 
neral services were conducted at 2 p. m. 
Wednesday (October 20) at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Urbana and 
burial was in Roselawn Cemetery, 
Urbana. 

For the last several years, Dr. Tehon 
had urged community action in combat- 
ing phloem necrosis and the Dutch elm 
disease, and recently had been a leader 
in urging establishment of a shade tree 
commission for Champaign-Urbana. 

Since 1921, Dr. Tehon had been with 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, first as botanist; since 1935 he 
had been head of the Section of Applied 
Botany and Plant Pathology; from 
December, 1945, to February, 1947, he 
was acting Chief of the Natural History 
Survey. 

Connecticut Shade Tree 
Meeting In January 


The 33rd annual meeting of the 
nation’s oldest shade tree organization, 





New Jersey Federation of 
Shade Tree Commissions 
29th Annual Meeting 


Arborists Association of N. J.—N. J. Society 
of Certified Tree Experts 
(Cooperating) 

Sun. Mon. and Tues. Dec. 5-7, 1954 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 


SUNDAY, Dec. 5th 
Informal get-to-gether of members of 
Shade Tree and Park Boards. Short movie 
and general discussion of mutual problems. 
Commercial and Educational exhibits will 
be in place. 


MONDAY, Dec. 6th 

REGISTRATION 

CALL TO ORDER 

The following papers and discussions 

MODERN MEHODS OF WEED CON- 
TROL—Dr. Aldrich 

DO WE NEED NEW SHADE TREE 
LAWS—Dean C. W. Heckel 

RUTGERS SHADE TREE FELLOWSHIP 
—Leon Dochinger 

OAK WILT STATUS IN New Jersey and 
the U. S.—Edgar Rex 

LUNCHEON 

The following papers and discussions 

VARIATIONS IN PROPAGATION OF 
WOODY PLANTS—Charles E. Hess 

Environmental Factors Injuring Trees—Dr. 
Spencer H. Davis 

KODACHROME SLIDE PARADE—Ed 
Brarmann 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

COCKTAIL HOUR 

ANNUAL BANQUET (Entertainment) 


TUESDAY, Dec. 7th 
The following papers and discussions 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS—Richard Walter 
SAVING TREES IN CONSTRUCTION 
AREAS—Herman Porter 
SPECIALIZED TREES—Ed Scanlon 
DEVELOPMENTS IN MIST BLOWER 
SPRAYING—C. C. Hamilton 
NOTES ON THE ARBORIST’S LIBRARY 
—Herman Porter 
EQUIPMENT USES, FAULTS 
PROBLEMS—Ed Brarmann 
ADJOURNMENT 
In addition to the above mentioned papers 
there will be a complete display of Commer- 
cial Exhibits as well as the Educational 
Exhibits. Do not fail to see Dick Walter’s 
model community complete with examples 
of good and bad street tree planting as ex- 
hibited at the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence. 


AND 





the Connecticut Tree Protective Associ- 
ation, is scheduled for January 17th and 
18th in the Hotel Stratfield at Bridge- 
port. 

The organization will be welcomed 
to Bridgeport by the Park City’s veteran 
Mayor McLevy, one of the leading 
exponents of conservation and shade tree 
preservation. Officers of the Connecti- 
cut Tree Protective Association are: 
President, Joseph A. Dietrich of Green- 
wich; Vice-President, D. B. Magruder 
of Norwalk; Secretary-Treasurer, Her- 
bert J. Cran, Jr., of New Haven and 
Editor, Professor Harold O. Perkins of 
the University of Connecticut. 

The meetings are not closed but are 
open to all who are interested in pre- 
serving shade trees. 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 








ibout “It Shouldn’t Hap- 
let us think in terms of 
the tree to grow. We ex- 
srow luxuriantly and to 
many, many years, pos- 
we live. Yet, we must 
tree has the same trunk 
which continue to enlarge 
ear after year and any 
ling that caused by man, 
one year may affect the 
ypearance of the tree for 
come. However, damage 
ually is much less perma- 
ince a new crop of leaves 


h year. 


‘t blame man for all the 
houldn’t happen to a tree 
can be injured, retarded 
sometimes killed by dis- 
ind adverse climatic and 
onditions. 
assume that a tree could 
its ups and downs as it 
the years. 
1 tree representing my- 
ther trees, I appreciate this 
inity to give you a “tree’s 
how I live and the things 
pen to me. First of all, like 
I need food to grow. Since 
uth, I must rely on my 


in food in the form of min- 


soil. This food can be 


: excavation, especially cutting off too many roots within three 
trunk, can cause leaves to turn yellow and fall prematurely; fre- 
die. Some trees cannot recover from such rough treatment. 


taken in by my roots, when it is dissolved 
in water. Also, I need plenty of water 
to keep my sap supply sufficiently abun- 
dant to circulate throughout my roots, 
trunk, branches, twigs, and leaves. T 
minerals are carried in the sap to my 
leaves, where they are manufactured into 
sugars and other foods which I c 
in growing. My leaves must “ty pn 
of green material called chlorophyll and 
plenty of sunshine and air to change the 
materials into sugar and other foods. I 
use these foods to make more cells so 
that a ring of wood is laid down each 
year beneath the bark of my roots, trunk, 









IT 





SHOULDN'T 


HAPPEN 
TOA 
TREE 


By J. C. CarTER 
Illinois Natural History Survey 


Urbana, Illinois 


and branches; and also my shoots grow 
longer by several inches, so I become 
bigger year after year. 

This is enough about how I live and 
grow. Let us get on with some of the 
various things that shouldn’t happen to 
me, or to any of my brothers and sisters. 
Since my roots must grow in the soil, I 
cannot move around like an animal but 
must be able to take the bad as well as 
the good which comes my way. You 
might think of it as watching the world 
go by. There are the diseases and insects 
which may kill or eat my leaves, or even 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Improper care, such as dehorning, is a severe shock to any tree and some 
kinds of trees may not recover. Trees which have the leaves and branches removed 
cannot manufacture food until new leaves are produced. 
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Allowable Income Tax Deductions 
For Shade Tree Damage 


By J. Haro_tp Duserson, 
Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Camden, N. J. 


This excellent paper is reprinted with per- 
mission from the 27th Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missions, Dec. 1 and 2, 1952. 

The paper compliments remarks on the 
subject by Dr. Paul E. Tilford on page 10; 
with a further reference being “Tree Values 
and Income Tax Reductions” by Orville E. 
Spicer, TREES magazine, July-Aug. 1953. 
These data should bring closer together 
necessary information on this subject. 


It is more or less common belief that 
the income tax originated along about 
1937, or ’38 or ’39, but it isn’t quite 
true. The scope of the tax liability came 
down to a level at that time which in- 
cluded the great mass of the American 
people. However, revenue producing 
taxes have been in effect throughout the 
United States for many years, the origi- 
nal act being passed by Congress in the 
year 1791. The first Federal Income 
Tax Law in the United States was 
enacted as a war measure in 1861. Be- 
fore it became payable under that Act 
it was changed to the Revenue Act of 
1862. A new Act was adopted in 1864. 
This continued in effect with certain 
modifications until 1873 when it expired 
by limitation. 

Again in 1894 an income tax was 
levied but it was declared unconstitu- 
tional as a direct tax without apportion- 
ment. In 1909 the validity of a similar 
act was sustained as an excise tax on 
corporations. Since every act containing 
income taxing features was subjected to 
attack Congress realized the need for an 
amendment to the Constitution, and as 
a result of that the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was ratified 
on February 25, 1913. Since that time 
Federal income taxes have been held to 
be valid. 

In your own particular field the items 
which you are constantly confronted with 
and most interested in qualify under the 
term or the deduction of casualty loss. 
The term “casualty loss” includes losses 
in an event due to some sudden, un- 
expected or unusual cause. It may be as 
a result of fire, shipwreck, collision, theft 
or storm, whether it be a rainstorm and 
resultant flood, ice, sandstorm, or wind- 
storm, most losses are based on cost less 
depreciation. Trees appreciate, in gen- 
eral, rather than depreciate, therefore 
we are confronted with a slightly dif- 
ferent situation. 

There is a comparative group in pos- 
sibly the bakers’ class. The baker pro- 





duces his product, places it on the shelf, 
sells it during the day, has a surplus 
which he considers a resultant spoilage. 
He keeps a record of how much spoilage 
he has and at the end of the year wants 
to deduct that as a loss. Unfortunately, 
as far as income tax procedure is con- 
cerned there is no actual loss incurred. 
I grant you that he did lose anticipated 
profit but he has been permitted to de- 
duct the entire cost of his product 
whether it be sugar, flour, labor, or 
whatever. He is permitted to deduct 
that as part of his expense, the cost of 
the production of that goods, therefore 
he has no loss insofar as income tax 
procedure is concerned; instead he has 
lost merely anticipated profit. 

The amount of a personal casualty 
loss is the amount of the loss actually 
sustained but not in excess of the ad- 
justed basis of the property. The amount 
of loss is measured by the difference be- 
tween the fair market value of the prop- 
erty immediately before the casualty and 
the fair market value immediately there- 
after, less any recovery through insur- 
ance or otherwise. 

The time for deduction. This is a 
constantly recurring question. Insofar 
as the casualty loss is concerned and the 
resultant deducticn the time for that 
deduction is the taxable year in which 
the loss was actually sustained. For 
example, a taxpayer’s property is dam- 
aged by hurricane in 1948, but the re- 
pairs are not made until 1949. The 
loss sustained is deductible in 1948 and 
not 1949. You immediately say, ““How 
can he determine what the amount of 
loss is?’ The procedure in such a case 
is to file a return on the due date re- 
quired. If he cannot determine as of 
that date his actual loss he is entitled 
within three years to file an amended 
return and correct the return which he 


has filed. 


The Bureau holds that if an estate 
is damaged by a storm the land and im- 
provements should be treated as a unit 
in determining the amount of loss, that 
the trees and shrubbery should be con- 
sidered as an integral part of the entire 
estate and no separate basis apportioned 
thereto. Many case histories are prom- 
ised on that basis. 

For instance we have the Mary 
Cheney Davis case of damage to a 
country estate by a storm, loss in value 
of $30,000 determined. The court 
pointed out that restoration cost would 


not be less than $30,000 and that total 





damage to individual trees and shrubs 
actually exceeded that figure. 

Trees: An actual physical loss with 
respect to trees used in the taxpayer’s 
trade or business, which trees are 
partially destroyed by freeze, hurricane 
or windstorm, is deductible where the 
loss does not consist of incidental or 
minor damage or mere retardation of 
growth and where satisfactory proof of 
loss is furnished. 

What do you consider sasitfactory 
proof of loss? I believe the Bureau re- 
quires at least an estimate showing 
figures concerning the fair market value 
of an estate prior to, as well as a fair 
market value of the estate after the 
casualty by two competent authorities on 
the matter. 

We also know that there has been a 
denial of deduction where, for instance, 
the diversion of the water supply 
lessened the productivity of fruit trees 
but no trees were actually destroyed. 
The histories of the disallowances have 
been to a great part largely on the basis 
of failure to prove the basis of loss as 
stated on the return. We have the in- 
stance of a drought. In the 1936 in- 
come tax return the taxpayers deducted 
the loss which the Commissioner dis- 
allowed covering trees, shrubs and 
plantings which died during that year 
as a result of an unprecedented drought. 
The Court held that the drought was a 
casualty within the meaning of Section 
23 of the ’36 Act, that it was not neces- 
sary to sell the land to determine the 
loss and the deduction of loss was the 
difference between the value of the estate 
immediately preceding the casualty and 
the value after the casualty, but not in 
excess of an amount equal to the ad- 
justed basis of the estate. 

In determining such loss the trees and 
shrubbery should be treated as an in- 
tegral part of the estate and no separate 
basis apportioned thereto. The tax- 
payer, however, failed to submit evi- 
dence by which the Court could deter- 
mine his loss. 

In the case of an ice storm, loss from 
damage to trees in the residential 
grounds caused by an ice storm was al- 
lowed in the case of Whipple versus the 
United States. Again, deductible loss 
from ice storm damage to a country 
estate was the difference between the 
reasonable sale value before and after 
the storm, it was fixd. 

Now pertaining to ornamental trees— 
the amount of deduction for damage by 
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storm or 0 casualty to ornamental 
trees is measured by the difference be- 


tween the f market value of the estate 


immediately before and immediately 
after the ualty. But again the 
amount may not exceed the taxpayer’s 
adjusted basis in the estate. Where the 
taxpayer does not establish the basis for 
measuring the alleged loss no deduction 
will be allowed 

In anotl se before the Tax Court 
the taxp owned a Florida estate 
whereon he raised and cultivated palms 
and other s of tropical plants. In 
1940, as ilt of a freeze, many of 
such plants destroyed or damaged. 
He deducte purported loss on his 
1940 ret Che Tax Court agreed 
with the ver that he had a casualty 
loss, the difference between the value of 
the estate b the casualty and the 
value after the casualty, again limited to 
the adjust of the estate. 

In detern the loss the trees and 
shrubbery yyed must be treated as 
an integral t of the estate, whether 
ornament productive trees. Fruit 
or imn fruit trees have more 
value standing than felled and when 
such tre destroyed by ice, wind, 
hail, rain o t, the injury goes beyond 
the met tion of the trees. It is 
injury t ilty, the value of which 
is diminished by more than the value of 
the tree timber because the chief 
value is for productive’ or ornamental 
purpose efore the amount of the 
loss is not nited to the amount in- 
vested in the trees but it is measured by 
the difference in the value of the realty 
before and immediately after the cas- 
ualty | to the adjusted basis of 
the entire realty. 

You must realize that this particular 
class—as I have attempted to point out 
through the various court decisions 
that have been handed down through the 
years—that of trees and shrubbery in- 
sofar concerned cannot be 
based purely on a determination in any 
other wa r manner than that of 
actually being part of the estate and a 
resultant decrease in the value because 
of damag the shrubbery. 

A quest has been submitted — 
and incidentally, in respect to the 
question, when Mr. Rex spoke with 
me pert e to this meeting we 
agreed time that probably it 
would h more advantageous if 
you woul ward the questions that 
vou were desirous of having answered 
in ord the text could be pre- 
pared I explained to him, that 
we could cite the various background 
of cases rtaining to this particular 
problem than have to go off into 
a discussion which might not get us 
too far. 

One gq submitted was this: “T 


would ] sk, will the Felt formula 





be accepted and if not what have they 
to offer as a substitute?” 

I should like to say at this time that 
the Internal Revenue Department does 
not accept as a matter of record any 
formula. Every case is judged individ- 
ually on the basis of the facts submitted. 
I think we can all realize that in any 
formula there can be extenuating circum- 
stances arise which definitely draw away 
from that formula. Therefore, we would 
like to state at this time that every case 
is judged on its individual merits as a 
result of the facts submitted. 

The most perplexing time for New 
Jersey Arborists with respect to the 
preparation of estimation of damage 
done to trees, followed the hurricane of 
November, 1950. The estimate of claims 
for income tax deductions were sub- 
mitted the following March, 1951. The 
Arborists to whom I have spoken have 
not yet heard from their clients, except 
one from the Office of Internal Revenue 
in respect to the disposition of these 
claims. 

Mr. Herman Porter of the Bartlett 
Tree expert Company of Orange, New 
Jersey, informed me a few days ago that 
he had been requested to call at the 
Office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, Jersey City, New Jersey, to 
defend the tree damage estimate which 
he had prepared for a client to be in- 
cluded in income tax deductions for the 
calendar year of 1950. The other Ar- 
borists with whom I have spoken have 
had no such experience, therefore they 
are at a loss to know what disposition 
was made by this Bureau of submitted 
claims. 

Let me say that insofar as the year 
1950 is concerned the auditing program 
conducted by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment is, at the present time, includ- 
ing the vear 1950 in its scope, and 
possibly some of these individuals who 
are wondering may be called in to de- 
fend their claims. In other cases the 
claims which they have submitted may 
have been accepted on a basis of the facts 
submitted and it may not be necessary 
to call them in for examination. The 
necessary adjustment can be made on 
the return and if there is a refund due 
the individual that tax can be refunded 
to him in the normal course of pursuit 
as carried out by the Collector’s Office. 

Incidentally, I should not, I presume, 
refer any longer to the ‘“Collector’s 
Office” since we are no longer employed 
by the Collector of Internal Revenue. 
We are now employed by the Director 
of Internal Revenue in line with a re- 
organization plan which Congress has 
seen fit to put into existence as far as 
the Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
United States is concerned. 

Another question: In the case of a 
partial loss of symmetry due to a storm 
of a large, shapely white dogwood—this 





tree is one of a pair on either side of a 
front entrance walk of a well landscaped 
home, approximately a $30,000 home, 
even though the loss of said branches 
mar the beauty of the tree, we would 
like to know, bearing in mind that in 
three to five years the tree will fill in 
and resume its former symmetry, is said 
client entitled to income tax deduction 
as a loss? 

As you are probably well aware by 
this time, having heard the various 
cases which I have cited, the matter of 
a loss of a branch on the tree is not 
the determining factor insofar as income 
tax deduction is concerned. If the loss 
of the branches on that tree resulted in 
a definite decrease in the fair market 
value of the estate then the taxpayer 
would be entitled to a deduction. How- 
ever, I am very reticent to say that I 
could feel, personally, that the loss of 
one tree would result in too great a 
loss of the fair market value of any 
estate regardless of how prominent the 
tree might be, and I would imagine that 
the taxpayer submitting a return of that 
sort would in all probabilty be required 
to submit proof of the authenticity of 
the loss. He would be called in together 
with those who have certified as to the 
fair market value of the estate imme- 
diately prior and immediately after the 
casualty for the purpose of sustaining 
that actual loss. 

Question: A dwelling has several 
shade trees near it. After the establish- 
ment of a Municipal Shade Tree Main- 
tenance Department the care of these 
trees was taken over by this Department 
due to their location within the right of 
way of the road. These trees were de- 
stroyed by a windstorm and the value 
of the adjacent property has suffered 
an estimated loss of $1500.00. Will 
this claim be justified and honored ? 

We have to look just a little bit 
further than the facts as they are sub- 
mitted in this case before we can draw 
a conclusion. Let us say that the tax- 
payer purchased, for a matter of example, 
trees costing $500.00 and had them 
placed, as the case states here, along the 
right of way. In a later year, by ordi- 
nance or something of the sort,:a 
Municipal Shade Tree Commission is 
established and that man has no longer 
any authority insofar as those trees are 
concerned. The man at that time might 
be in a position to claim a loss due to 
involuntary conversion, the loss repre- 
senting his actual cost. In the case as 
stated, since the trees do not belong to 
him, they are within the right of way 
of the road, he is not responsible for 
them, he has no jurisdiction over them. 
The fact that they are damaged and the 
value of his property declines, unfor- 
tunately, he is not entitled to an income 
tax deduction. Let me point out that the 
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The Santa Barbara Mission and The Pepper Tree 


By Marcaret MELLINGER GRIFFIN, 
Griffin & Morgan Company 
Santa Barbara, California 


For 168 years a sacred altar fire has 
been burning at the “Queen of the Mis- 
sions,’ the Santa Barbara Mission in 
California. Since the founding of this 
mission on December 4, 1786, the light 
has never been extinguished and the 
mission bells have rung out over a city 
whose history began with the founding 
of the presidio on April 21, 1782. 

It was on the presidio founding day 
that Padre Junipero Serra, the founder 
of the Mission chain, stood within Santa 
Barbara’s first building and gave thanks 
to God. Just ten years and five months 
after the American colonists on the At- 
lantic seaboard had declared their po- 
litical independence, the presidente of 
the California Missions, Francisco de 
Lasuen, held divine services raising the 
cross and consecrating the ground upon 
which the Mission was to be built the 
following spring. 

Indians, coming from the foothills, 
aided the padres and the men who had 
been constructing the presidio in con- 
structing the first church and buildings 
in 1787. Built around a square, the low 
buildings had foundations of stone and 
mortar; walls of adobe were plastered 
with mortar and whitened. Roofs of red 
tile added to the attractiveness of the 
unit. The many sycamore and poplar 
trees growing near the Mission site pro- 
vided lumber for the rafters. However, 
as the years passed, this wood rotted 
and pine rafters brought from the moun- 
tains beyond the Santa Ynez river re- 
placed them. By 1796 there were 646 
Indians, some even from the Channel 
Islands, living within the Mission 
grounds. Beyond the protecting walls of 
the Mission were a number of store- 
houses and huts of Indians who were 
not yet completely friendly with the in- 
habitants of the religious institution. 

During the second decade of Mission 
history which began in 1797, improve- 
ments were made continuously on the 
Mission property. Additional buildings, 
the Indian village, large graneries, tan- 
neries and the first reservoir were con- 
structed. Apples, pears, apricots and figs 
were planted in a three-acre orchard. 
Near by was a combination vegetable 
garden and olive orchard. In 1806 a 
masonry reservoir, seven feet deep and 
125 feet square, was built to hold the 
perennial spring water from the canyons 
above the Mission. I'wo thousand self- 
supporting persons residing at the Mis- 
sion made obsolete the custom of obtain- 
ing water from the creek behind the 
Mission. 

Building of dams and aqueducts began 





One hundred year old Schinus Molle (California Pepper) trees grace the entrance to the 
Santa Barbara Mission. 


Picture by Publicity Department, Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce. 


in 1807. Made of stone, they remained 
intact a hundred years later. A second 
reservoir of octagonal shape and a filter- 
ation plant of masonry were also built. 
The latter was used to house a settling 
tank for clarifying water for domestic 
use at the Mission. In an earthquake in 
December, 1812, the adobe church was 
severly damaged and the foundation of 
the one now existing was laid in 1815. 
Sandstone cubes cemented with mortar 
were used in its construction. Supporting 
the walls of six-foot thickness were huge 
buttresses, helping to make this Mission 
the most strongly built of any in Cali- 
fornia. Timbers were brought from 
Santa Cruz Island for rafters. Crude 
bitumen was melted and used as a floor- 
ing while the roof was covered with 
tiles made on the Mission grounds. 

Several rancherias, where Indians 
could reside while doing farming and 
raising cattle, were established through- 
out the neighboring territory by the 
padres. Mission life was not completely 
one of toil, however, as the Indians were 
required to attend the religious services 
in the church. Music for these events 
was provided by an Indian choir and 
orchestra whose members played flutes, 
trumpets, drums and violins. 

In 1824 there was an outbreak among 
the Indians of Santa Barbara Mission 
and the other missions in the vicinity. 
Seizing guns and using their own bows 
and arrows the Santa Barbara Indians 
were involved in violence with soldiers 
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from the presidio. Retreating, the In- 
dians went as far as the San Joaquin 
Valley but were finally persuaded by 
Captain De la Guerra and his men to 
accept a full pardon and return peace- 
fully to the Mission. Many of these 
Indians are among approximately 5,000 
of their race buried in trenches between 
parallel rows of masonry in the Mission 
gardens. Within the Mission itself and 
in the churchyard are buried the first 
bishop of California, Governor Figueroa 
of California, and members of families 
prominent in the early life of Santa 
Barbara. 

Santa Barbara Mission was incorpo- 
rated into the Franciscan Province of 
St. Louis in 1880. In 1854 California 
Pepper trees (Schinus Molle) were 
planted directly in front of the Mission. 
Two fine trees remain today, a tribute 
to the padres who so long ago took an 
interest in the beauty of their church. 

According to Maunsell van Rensselaer 
in his book, Trees of Santa Barbara, 
these trees are “evergreen shrubs or trees 
with alternate simple or compound 
leaves, inconspicuous flowers, and dry 
red or purplish ‘berries’ which though 
small often make a great show because 
of their large numbers. The foliage has 
a pungent peppery odor. They belong 
to the Sumac Family, “Anacardiaceae.”’ 
The Schinus Molle, van Rensselaer re- 
lates further, is “native to Peru. Medi- 
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Storm Damaged Trees and Income 

T'ax Deductions 

The edit TREES Magazine has 
asked me to review the matter of income 
tax deduct for losses resulting from 
shade tre ng damaged by storms. 
Review right word in this case, 
because, | am no tax authority all 
I can do i view what I have learned 
from others on the subject. 

Two ye ago at the New Jersey 
Federation of Shade Tree Commissions 


meeting in Atlantic City, Mr. J. Harold 


Duberson the Camden, New Jersey, 
Office of the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, gave a paper entitled “Allow- 
able Income Tax Deductions for Shade 
Tree Dama Mr. Duberson’s paper 
is published in the Proceedings of the 
27th Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missions, 1952 

Norman Armstrong, Armstrong Tree 
Service, Ch Hill, N. C., has on 
several occa s gone to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for interpretations of 
the income tax law with respect to losses 
resulting f1 storm damage to shade 
trees. He summarized his information 
in a paper “Shade Tree Evaluation 
Formulas [heir Use” published in 
the Proceedir of the 23rd National 
Shade Tree Conference. Mr. Armstrong 
gave a n detailed report which is 
not publisl at the National Arborist 
Association meeting in Washington, 
February, 1954. 

O. W. Spicer, The Bartlett Tree 
Expert Company, Stamford, Conn., pre- 
sented a paper ‘“T'ree Values and Income 
Tax Deductions” at a meeting of Tree 
Wardens, Arborists and Utility Men, 
at the University of Massachusetts, 
March 53. Mr. Spicer’s paper is 
published TREES Magazine, July- 
August 

Section 23 (e) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue (¢ provides that “losses sus- 
tained by individual and not com- 
pensated fo1 insurance or otherwise 
may be deducted, if the losses arise from 
fires, storm, shipwreck or other casualty 
or from in filing federal income 
tax return 

With to uninsured casualty 


rees are involved, the In- 

Service interprets the 
that for income tax pur- 
considered to be a part of 
the real estate on which they stand, and 
the extent of the damage to the trees is 
included he difference in market 
value of real estate before and after 
the c: The amount of loss is 
measured difference between the 
fair n ilue of the property im- 
mediate] efore the casualty and the 
fair immediately there- 
after recovery through insur- 
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ance or otherwise. 

In Mr. Duberson’s paper, cited above, 
he states that “... the Bureau holds that 
if an estate is damaged by a storm the 
land and improvements should be treated 
as a unit in determining the amount of 
loss, that the trees and shrubbery should 
be considered as an integral part of the 
entire state and no separate basis appor- 
tioned thereto. Many case histories are 
premised on that basis.” 

As proof of the loss an estimate giving 
figures on the fair market value of the 
property prior to as well as a fair market 
value of the property after the casualty 
will be needed. Since this estimate 
covers the property as a whole. few 
arborists or tree experts, unless they are 
real estate appraisers also, are qualified 
to estimate the decrease in value of the 
property. Armstrong said: “The first 
step is to call a real estate appraiser, one 
who is familiar with the particular 
property or at least the neighborhood 
and similar properties. ‘This real estate 
man appraises the entire property (build- 
ings, trees, land—everything) as of the 
day before, then as in its present condi- 
tion with trees down across the drive- 
ways, broken branches hanging in the 
trees, and the ground littered with 
wreckage. He must, of course, consider 
the effect the tree loss will have upon 
landscape values. ‘The owner subtracts 
the second appraisal from the first and 
the difference represents the deduction 
he is entitled to on his tax return. 

“The property owner should also have 
his arborist evaluate the trees destroyed 
and the amount to which others are 
damaged. ‘The arborist’s figure is filed 
along with that of the real estate ap- 
praiser as supporting testimony in sub- 
mitting the tax return; it shows why the 
property has suffered the depreciation in 
value shown in the real estate appraisal. 

“The diminution in value of the 
property as a whole may be greater, 
equal to or less than the value of trees 
destroyed or damaged.” 

The arborist needs some method of 
evaluating trees to go by in making his 
appraisal of the destroyed and damaged 
trees. This is one of the uses of a shade 
tree evaluating method or formula. 


While a sound and workable formula is 
of assistance to the arborist in making 
the appraisal, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has approved no _ particular 
method or formula. Every case is judged 
on its individual merits as a result of the 
facts submitted. 

In some cases of private residential 
property, where the damage was rela- 
tively small and a good estimate of the 
decrease in value of the property was 
not available, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has accepted as the loss from 
income tax purposes the cost of remov- 
ing the broken branches, trees and clear- 
ing the debris. (1B.T.A. 576 in the 
appeal of Mrs. Anne B. Richardson) 
(Harmon 13TC373 in 1949). 

N. dA. A. Objectives 

The National Arborist Association is 
an active nonprofit organization of busi- 
ness competitors composed of persons, 
partnerships and corporations engaged 
in shade tree Care service as a com- 
mercial enterprise. Its purpose in a broad 
sense is to promote greater appreciation 
of shade trees and to assist the tree-care 
industry in the practice of tree preserva- 
tion. 

As a means of working toward the 
realization of this purpose, the National 
Arborist Association establishes the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. To bring together persons and/or 
firms engaged in the profession of arbori- 
culture as a livelihood for the considera- 
tion and handling of mutual problems. 

2. To collect, preserve and dissemin- 
ate valuable and useful information re- 
lating to the business of arboriculture. 

3. To encourage sound and useful 
legislation, and to oppose legislation 
which is harmful or unfair to the arbor- 
ists’ profession. 

4. To foster and promote research for 
the improvement of arboricultural prac- 
tices. 

5. To maintain good ethics, integrity, 
good faith, good will, and just and equi- 
table principles of business in the in- 
dustry. 

6. To cooperate with allied industries 
on mutual problems. 

7. To promote good fellowship arid 
understanding within the industry. 

8. To carry on a public relations pro- 
gram designed to— a) inform the public 
of the need for more attention to the 
preservation of shade trees, b) inform 
the public of good shade tree care prac- 
tices in contrast to practices which are 
questionable or of little value, and, c) 
encourage the public to use the services 
of qualified, ethical arborists. 

9. To strive in every practical way to 
promote the best interests of its members. 
Pittsburgh Meeting 

The annual Winter Meeting of The 
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THE PLACE AND PURPOSE 


OF AN 


“ARBOR DAY ASSOCIATION" 


By Haro_p PALMER PisER 

This paper was given at the 30th National 
Shade Tree Conference, Atlantic City. 

You may well wonder what an in- 
surance man could have to say that 
would be of interest to such a large audi- 
ence of distinguished tree people and a 
30-year old organization devoted to the 
planting and preservation of trees. 

Although I am in the insurance busi- 
ness, I have not come here to sell you 
a policy. I’ve come here to tell you of a 
wonderful discovery of mine—and it has 
to do with trees— shade and ornamental 
trees, forest trees and every other kind 
of tree, and also about people. 

I do appreciate the opportunity of be- 
ing allowed to give a talk, especially 
since you folks are the professionals and 
I am only an amateur. 

To find relaxation, rest and peace of 
mind, it has been my custom for many 
years to go upstate in the Hudson Valley 
of New York and spend my weekends 
and holidays roaming through the woods. 

Did you ever roam through a deep 
woods, or stroll through a park, or even 
along a quiet tree-planted roadside, and 
experience that divine feeling of con- 
tentment and a closeness to Nature? If 
you haven’t, you are missing something 
more wonderful than mere words can 
describe. You have to feel it to appreci- 
ate it. Try it some time—soon. 

One evening, during the winter of 
1951, a friend of mine, Hugo Pladeck, 
and I were discussing various matters 
relating to Nature Studies, and odd as 
it may sound, the subject of “Arbor 
Day” was mentioned. Neither of us hav- 
ing more than a vague recollection of 
what “Arbor Day” meant, we decided 
to explore my small library. Before 
long we discovered that none of the 
books gave more than the briefest de- 
scriptions of it. This fact led to more 
discussion which finally resulted in my 
deciding to visit the New York Public 
Library the next day, to see if I could 
get the whole story there. Surely enough, 
they had some eighty or ninety books 
listed under “Arbor Day.” 

So I withdrew 8 or 10 of the books 
and made a quick examination of the 
subject that evening. The next day I 
went back and read some more, until I 
had skimmed through the entire 90 
books. By this time I not only had gained 
a pretty good knowledge of “Arbor 
Day,” I had developed a real enthusiasm 





for the subject. After more than two 
years of intensive research, I personally 
have thus far indexed more than 2,100 
books, pamphlets and magazines and 
newspaper articles, plus a variety of 
other papers, all pertaining to “Arbor 
Day,” its significance and observance 
and what led up to its founding. In 
addition, I am having The Morton Col- 
lection, now at the University of Ne- 
braska Library examined, and this col- 
lection consists of well over 100,000 
letters written to and by J. Sterling 
Morton, the founder of “Arbor Day,” 
as well as dozens of diaries and farm 
journals kept by him, numerous scrap- 
books of clippings, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs and hundreds of miscellaneous 
works of Western Americana. 

Therefore, my purpose here today is, 
not to suggest that you go to the library 
and read 90 books on “Arbor Day,” or 
any other part of the 2,100 publications, 
as I have done. However, I know you 
will agree with me that the public is 
very indifferent and uninformed regard- 
ing the real meaning of “Arbor Day.” 
We also know that the average person 
isn’t going to search out this information 
for himself. Yet, if the public is not in- 
formed, many of the numerous activities 
concerned with tree planting, care and 
management, will suffer. 

The all too common tendency of un- 
thinking acceptance and complacent ad- 
justment to shortages, must be corrected. 
There should be a movement to educate 
the public at large and in particular the 
youth of the nation, in the various 
values of trees, tree planting and tree 
conservation. The great bulk of the 
population, the general public, do not 
normally associate trees with any at- 
tributes that affect its personal standards 
of living. 

Although it is clear that effort is 
concentrated in the schools, where a 
program of education can be effectively 
introduced, the stimulation and direction 
of adult interest should not take a minor 
place. Until the school children who 
have been taught, have grown up to be 
active and influential citizens—only an 
adult education program can meanwhile 
influence the present generation. 

Therefore, it is necessary that an as- 
sociation be formed for the purpose of 
promoting a better understanding and 
love of trees, tree planting and tree 
conservation. 


One reason this association is needed 
is because the great work started by the 
late J. Sterling Morton is being crowded 
into the background by the many present 
day organizations and movements, that 
are using publicity and public relations 
to get the stories of their individual in- 
terests to the public. 

J. Sterling Morton was born on April 
22nd, 1832, at Adams, Jefferson County, 
New York. About the time he reached 
the age of fourteen, his parents decided 
that he should be given other educa- 
tional advantages than those offered 
by his uncle Edward’s newspaper of- 
fice and the schools of Monroe, Michi- 
gan. He was enrolled at Wesleyan 
Seminary, where at the age of 15 he 
became engaged to a very beautiful 
and charming girl, Caroline Joy French, 
age 14. He remained at the seminary for 
three years and then finished his educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 

Immediately after being married on 
October 30th, 1854, he and his bride, 
Caroline, removed to the Territory of 
Nebraska and after a slow, painful and 
tedious journey by railroad, Missouri 
River packet and stage coach, finally 
settled on a quarter section of govern- 
ment land near Nebraska City. He 
named his farm “Arbor Lodge.” 

He is honored throughout the world 
as the founder of Arbor Day. A statue 
of him stands in the Hall of Fame in the 
nation’s capitol. In Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska, there is another statue of the 
Nebraska Tree Planter. This latter one 
was erected in part by the pennies, nickels 
and dimes contributed for the purpose 
by school children from all over the 
world. On Arbor Day, April 22nd, 
1932, the United States Government 
issued a postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of Arbor Day, which was also 
the centennial of the birth of its author. 

A second reason for this association is 
because the general public needs to be 
educated in the cultural, aesthetical, 
recreational and economic values of trees 
and the forests. It is only when the uses 
and functions of trees are shown in their 
living and close relationship to a com- 
munity’s population that they can be 
truly and generally appreciated, and they 
must be appreciated or most of your work 
is for nothing, as would be all of the 
conservation efforts of federal and state 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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J. C. Carter 


Continued from Page 6) 


kill so ny branches. However, I 
usual] rcome most of these dif- 
ficultic lucing more branches and 
more | ymetimes man helps me to 
overco by spraying me with ma- 
terials ll the germs and insects. 
But the f t help that man can give 
may n e my cousins the elms from 
the killes ises, Dutch elm disease and 
phloen nor the oaks from the 
fatal oal 

Natu friend and furnishes me 


air, su! ind rain, but sometimes 


nature upset and storms cause 
me troub since my roots anchor me 
to one s must stand and take what 
comes. ’] loes break my branches and 
occasio! proot and destroy some of 
my brotl nd sisters. Lightning strikes 
my bra nd runs down my trunk. 


If my ; wet, the electric charge 


usually ; outside my bark and goes 
to the ; without disastrous results. 
Howev«s ny bark is not wet, the cur- 


rent i to travel down through my 


sapwo that may be disastrous. ‘The 
electric creates so much heat, that 
my sap es to steam and I may blow 
my bark! No doubt you have seen this 
kind of ige where the bark is split 
and the sapwood is shredded. A severe 
shocl > Can be fatal. 

Ther times when I have personal 
difficult vith my branches and roots. 
Some branches are weak and die from 
crowdins ck of sunshine, or rubbing 
against stronger and larger branches. 
These w yranches should be removed 
to make m for the stronger branches. 
Any bran which die will be attacked 
by wood rotting fungi and in time rot 
off. Howe this is dangerous because 
the fun may get into my trunk and 
live for ears, causing my wood to 


rot and vities to form. Water collects 


in thes ties and more rotting takes 
place. A yirds, squirrels, and other 
animal homes in these holes. 
Another: nal difficulty occurs when 
some ots take a crazy notion to 
gTOW ther roots or to crowd my 
trunk. ¥ an imagine how confused 
I becon trying to get water and 
mineral; the soil, when my roots 
get crowded as shown in figure 1. A 
few « oots overlapping and pressing 
on n nal roots produce a girdling 
effect luce the flow of sap. Oc- 
casionall bark on my trunk above 


these roots is starved and dies. 


Such ex ve injury may prevent sap 
from fl to branches above the in- 
jured | these starved branches die. 

Somet man upsets my normal way 


of growil nd so I have “‘man-trouble.”’ 


Befo1 oning some of these trou- 
bles, I w you folks to know that I 
love n He is one of my finest friends. 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 





Girdling by wire, iron bands, and even rope 
reduces or stops the flow of sap between 
roots and leaves and frequently causes trees 
to die, as in the case of this young Ameri- 
can elm. 


He prunes my branches, gives me food 
and water to make me grow fast and 
large so I can give plenty of shade. How- 
ever, these ‘“‘man-troubles’ may arise 
from accidents, carelessness, chance, im- 
proper care, or lack of knowledge about 
my normal development and growth, and 
the functioning of my roots, trunk, 
branches, and leaves. 

Accidents may occur when I am given 
fertilizers and when I am sprayed with 
fungicides and _ insecticides, or when 
chemical weed killers are applied to the 
grass beneath my branches. Sprays may 
be too strong or applied at the wrong 
time. Dormant oil sprays, which control 
my scale insect enemies, are not safe to 
apply on some of my relatives such as 
beech, butternut, hickory, hard and Nor- 
way maple, mountain ash, and walnut. 
If I have large dead areas of bark, espe- 
cially around the lower part of my trunk, 
I may be severely injured or even killed 
by heavy applications of fertilizer. Fumes 
and spray drift of chemical weed killers, 
such as 2,4-D, are easily carried by air 
currents and frequently cause injury to 
my leaves. Severe injury of this type 
affected the English elm leaves shown 
in figure 2. Accidents also occur when 
my trunk is bumped by lawn mowers, 
automobiles, tractors, bulldozers, and 
other implements used by man. These 
implements frequently knock off my bark 
or gouge large chunks of wood out of 
my trunk. It may be many years before 
I can produce enough bark to cover these 
injuries and to protect my wood from 
fungus rots. 

Carelessness is a serious menace to 
me and frequently occurs in laying sew- 
ers and building homes and other struc- 
tures. Dirt may be piled ten to fifteen 

(Continued on Page 18) 





PAUL’S TREE BRACE 


For Trees 1” to 22” caliper— 


Rigid —- Speedy — Neat. Tests 
have proved its superiority over 
old methods. Designed for use 
with metal or wood stakes. 


No. 2 size, 40c ea. in 100 lots. 
Same size for metal stakes, 45c 


each. 
(Pat. Pending) 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


COLONIAL GARDENS 
Delaware, Ohio. R. R. No. 3 

















A position of Assist- 
ant Superintendent 
of Parks 


will be available in the Greenwich 
Park Department after January 1, 
1955. 

Interested applicants will please 
write to 

Joseph A. Dietrich 
Superintendent 
Division of Parks & Trees, Town Hall 


Annex, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
for details. 


Salary bracket $4,968 to $6,000. 











ts 





Super-Powered 


Air-Pruning 
“PLANT” 


Compressor, pruner, hose and all 
fittings. Mounts on your tractor 
or jeep 3-point hitch in one 
minute flat! That's the NEW — 













HENRY 


“SILVER GIANT” 


Sizes to deliver 20 or 30 cu. 
ft. at correct pressures. Oper- 
ates 6 or 8 pruners easily. 
Will also operate an air drill 
for root feeding. Write for 
special introductory price. 


J. T. Henry Mfg. Co., Inc. 
2317T Whitney Av., Hamden, Conn. 
Mfrs. of Fine Pruning Tools Since 1860 





FINEST ENGINEERED PRUNER ON THE MARKET 


























Utility Conference 
(Continued from Page 5) 
ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
Theme—"WHY” 


10:00 A.M. Keynoter—“OUR STREETS 





CAN BE BEAUTIFUL AND USE- 
FUL” Speaked to be announced. 
10:20 A.M. Theme Address — “1954 HUR- 


RICANES PIN-POINT THE NEED 
FOR LONG RANGE COORDINATED 
PROGRAMS” Speaker to be announced. 

10:45 A.M. “WHY STREET TREES” — 
Charles A. Young, Jr., City Forester, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

11:15 A.M. “WHY STREET LIGHTING” 
David Baldwin, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Illinois. 

11:45 A.M. “WHY OVERHEAD LINES” 

G. E. Dean, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

12:30 P.M. Lunch 





“DESIGN” 
2:30 P.M. “DESIGN OF STREET 
LIGHTING — STANDARDS AND 


PERMISSABLE DEPARTURES” 
—W. H. Edham, Holophane Co., New- 
ark, Ohio. H. W. Osborne, City of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

3:15 P.M. “POWER LINE DESIGN FOR 
COMPATIBILITY WITH TREES’’— 
E. V. Sayles, Consumer Power Co. Jack- 
son, Mich. 

4:00 P.M. “COORDINATION OF TELE- 
PHONE LINES WITH STREET 
TREES”—F orrest Woodland, Plant 
Structure Engineer, American Telephone 
& Telegraph, New York City. 

4:30 P.M. “SUBSURFACE PROBLEMS 

OF TREES AND UTILITY STRUC- 

TURES” — Samuel S. Baxter, Commis- 

sioner of Water Dept., City of Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


Tnees... 


7:00 P.M. Banquet — Main Ballroom 
Chairman — Kirk M. Reid, ILLUMI- 
NATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

8:30 P.M. “THE SELECTION AND USE 
OF TREES TO MINIMIZE PUBLIC 
AREA CONFLICTS” —Edward H. 
Scanlon, Consulting Arborist and Editor 
TREES Magazine, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 

Friday, — March 4, 1955 
Chairman: Edward H. Scanlon, NATIONAL 
SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 
““EXAMPLES OF 
COORDINATION” 

9:15 A.M. STREET LIGHTING: 

Roy E. Dahlin, Southern California Edi- 
son, Los Angeles, California 

F. J. Schmitt, Rochester Gas & Electric, 
Rochester, New York 

John W. Young, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

D. A. Toenges, General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

10:30 A.M. POLE LINES: Russ 
Connecticut Light & Power, 

Connecticut. 
(Two or three additional speakers). 

11:15 A. M. Recess 

11:30 A.M. STREET TREES: 

Geo. D. Blair, Forestry Consulting Serv- 
ice, Jackson, Michigan 
Walter I. Myers, Superintendent of 
Forestry, City of Detroit, Michigan. 
Jos. A. Sweeney, City Forester, Toledo, 
Ohio 
Jos. A. Dietrich, Superintendent of 
Trees, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Lunch 
2:30 P.M. DISCUSSION FORUM OF 





Hicock, 
Hartford, 


ALL SPEAKERS — (Questions from 
Floor) 
4:30 P.M. CONFERENCE SUMMARY— 





AND THE NEXT STEPS Prof. Harold 





New Pole Saw Heads 





NEW ITEMS NOW AVAILABLE: 


Paint Cans with Built-in Brush 
Drop-Forged Saddle-Rope Snaps That Are Safe. 
Rawhide Safety Saddles You Will Like. 


All listed in our new catalogue. 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


New Machine Bits 














Williams & Harvey Nurseries Announce 


NEW TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e, Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e New Lower Costs 

This improved new tree mover fits any standard 


truck. Ready now. Write us for specifications. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


winch and all needed pick-up parts: 
F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo.______ $1575 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P, O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 
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O. Perkins, University of Connecticut, 

Storrs, Connecticut. 
Adjournment Sine Die 

The registration fee for the Conference 

will be $12.50. This will include a copy of 
the printed and illustrated proceedings, and 
the Thursday night banquet and special ses- 
sion. Hotel reservations may be made im- 
mediately if desired, and should be sent 
directly to the Wade Park Manor Hotel, East 
107th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Mention in 
your letter that you are attending the 
STREET TREE & UTILITY CONFER- 
ENCE. Extra copies of the proceedings will 
cost $7.00 and orders should be sent, along 
with advance registration fees to Edward H. 
Scanlon, Co-Chairman, Street Tree & Utility 
Conference, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 








Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for 
use in mist or hydraulic sprayers 
to give the greatest degree of 
safety and effectiveness for shade 
trees and evergreens. 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyre- 
thrum and piperonyl cyclonene for great 
effectiveness and safety. 


PRATT’S DDT SPRAYS—Pratt’s DDT 
sprays are especially formulated for the 
safety and effectiveness demanded in shade 
tree work. Pratt’s Emulsifiable 25% DDT 
—Pratt’s S-30% DDT and Pratt’s dry 
wettable 50% DDT. 


SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Sealecide for the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 


Order Pratt’s Sprays from your dis- 
tributor. Bulletins available — Pratt’s 
Oil Sprays, Pratt’s Sprays for Mist 
Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying. 


* 
B. G. PRATT CO. 


INSECTICIDES 


204 Twenty-first Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Arbor Day 
Continued from Page 11) 
government 

Another: | very good reason may be 
that although the government could de- 
velop an educational program either by 
directio1 legislation, yet the conse- 
quence lopting only this measure 
may be negative and can seldom be ex- 
pected t rage real interest, a sense 
of respo! and collective initiative. 
In New York State, for instance, we 
have Arbor Day legislation. A procla- 
mation is ed by the Commissioner of 
Education ; published in a bulletin 
which » school teachers. That is 
as far a Nothing further seems 
to be do ut it. Or it may be that 
it should ft to private interests, but 
this may to constructive action only 
where self rest and self-preservation 
offer ar ve. For instance, you are 
probably we aware of the excellent 
work lone by the Society for the 
Protectio1 the New Hampshire For- 
ests. Likew the American Forest 
Product istries organization also are 
doing ellent job for the forest 
products industries; then there is the 
American 7] Association, sponsoring 
fellowship nd I could name dozens 
and doze1 ore engaged in localized 
and speci activities, but which do 
not qualify them to direct and promote 
such an nclusive undertaking as Ar- 
bor Day, which by its very nature is 
universal in significance and scope. 

There remains a third and obvious 
choice, that of a properly constituted 
public s organization, working to- 
gether with government and private in- 
terests, coordinating all efforts toward 
the one ¢ f a better understanding 
and love of es, tree planting and tree 
conservat rough the medium of Ar- 
bor Day 

Only ralized body, unhampered 
by any other activities can bring about 
a really effective result. Servicing other 
organizati including even the small- 
est community groups, is the vital need. 
The almost mplete lack of inspiration, 
direction, peration and the materials 
with which work, is the probable 
reason wl much greater public inter- 
est has never been aroused, nor can it 
be mainta on such a basis. 

What is needed is a well coordinated 
plan, serviced by a central organization, 
having headquarters and commu- 
nity chapte every country, city, town 
and village, devoted to a coordinated 
plan to st te a NEW and GREAT- 
ER intere \rbor Day and all it sig- 
nifies round interest, regardless 
of the | lar date on which it is 
celebrat the respective localities by 
reason itic or any other condi- 
tions, al spread this marvelous idea 


all arour world and to everyone 


S) 


a 
4 


e 


within it. 

I have every reason to feel completely 
confident that such a plan would receive 
a maximum of support from federal and 
state governments, from all established 
groups, as well as the general public, but 
only a properly constituted public service 
organization with this one objective can 
accomplish it. 

Many departments of the federal, 
state and local governments will, without 
a doubt, cooperate; then think of the 
many and varied citizen, professional and 
industrial organizations, too numerous to 
mention even in classified form at this 
time; the universities, colleges and 
schools; the libraries, the arboretums, bo- 
tanical gardens and nature museums; the 
nurseries, and numerous others—all 
waiting for us to take the initiative and 
start this great and marvelous activity! 
What could be a more wonderful activ- 
ity for this organization to sponsor? We 
are a tree people and this is strictly a 
tree activity. 

Still another reason is the fact that 
at the present time, a resolution to hold 
a World Festival of the Trees is being 
seriously worked on by the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and every member-country, includ- 
ing the United States, is expected to 
participate in this world-wide celebra- 
tion. I think it is very significant that it 
should come about the same time as this 
proposal of mine. Thus you can see we 
will have a proper start—the very best 
possible, from a top governmental level. 
What possibly could be better? Are we 
fully prepared and ready to take a lead- 
ing role in a celebration of such gigantic 
magnitude? Think of what this implies! 
Think of what it can mean for us! Think 
of what tremendous prestige we can 
establish for ourselves! Don’t let us miss 
this golden opportunity ! 

The possibilities of cooperation are 
so numerous and of such high caliber, 
we can be sure of success, especially with 
a properly constituted organization, pri- 
marily interested in doing a great public 
service. Imagine the possibilities when 
we are organized and functioning! We 
can take the leading role and make our- 
selves famous for all future time into 
posterity ! 

We want to make people truly tree 
conscious and conservation minded; we 
want to grow trees for the future, to 
stop waste and destruction, to avoid van- 
dalism and help prevent forest fires; we 
want to beat the insect scourge and dis- 
ease; in other words, we want to teach 
the entire conservation picture. 

All this can be done through an Arbor 
Day Association. That is what I mean 
when I say—Arbor Day is not just a 
tree planting day. It is Tree Day in the 
broadest imaginative sense. 

Arbor Day was founded by an in- 
spired individual, and, having an abid- 


ing faith in that man’s divine achieve- 
ment, I feel we should dedicate ourselves 
to fostering this memorable day, make 
it truly and everlastingly Tree Day, 
and promote its full and complete sig- 
nificance—a better understanding and 
love of trees. There can be no doubt of 
what could be done, with courage, 
imagination, audacity and a positive ap- 
proach. 

Remember, too, we will be planting 
trees for the future. Our goal shall be 
a properly informed public—an_ under- 
standing and cooperative public. 

It is my belief that only by united 
effort and action can Arbor Day con- 
tinue, become a permanent institution 
and bring about a true appreciation for 
trees, tree planting and tree conservation. 
Think of what could be done by such 
an organization! 

Two of the principal purposes of the 
National Shade Tree Conference is to 
stimulate a greater interest in the plant- 
ing and preservation of shade or orna- 
mental trees, and to cooperate in the 
conservation of trees and in the beauti- 
fication of the countryside. 

Now—-since these are your declared 
objectives, you should be interested in 
any movement or activity which would 
directly contribute to not only the suc- 
cess of those aims, but also to reach out 
and involve the Public—the public for 
whom all of this effort is ultimately 
intended. 

I definitely feel that unless something 
wholesomely constructive is done forth- 
with, to revive the true ‘““Morton” spirit 
of April 10th, 1872, it may fall into dis- 
use, be swallowed up by some other 
movement, and/or be completely for- 
gotten. 

I feel that there can never be another 
“Morton”; nevertheless, what is needed 
is a revival of the “Morton” spirit, his 
foresight, his unselfish interest and con- 
cern to keep ever alive not only the teach- 
ing of a love of trees, but the funda- 
mental need for tree planting and 
conservation, as we understand them 
today. 

I sincerely believe my following sug- 
gestion, if promptly and properly planned 
and developed, will bring about this 
great revival. I submit it to you—one 
and all, for your serious consideration. 

I propose that an Arbor Day Associa- 
tion be formed by such persons who are 
seriously interested in fostering Arbor 
Day and promoting the aims and ideals 
of its founder. 

What could be a more fitting project 
than to promote the real meaning of 
Arbor Day? An Arbor Day Association, 
organized under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, and to 
embrace not only shade and ornamental 
trees, but ALL trees. 

Other holidays repose upon the past; 


Arbor Day proposes for the future! 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 
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AERIAL TOWERS : 
Series 7A-01...in sizes for safe, smooth eleva- 
tion to 21’ or 25’. Equipped with telescopic | 
ladder. Operation from cab or tower, Platform | 


revolves 360°. 


HYDRAULIC 
AERIAL TOWERS 


Series TW-2 . . . enables 
workmen to reach areas 
more than 35’ above 
ground. Can be operated 
from tower or truck cab. 
Platform revolves full 
360°. Telescopic ladder 
is standard equipment. 











Tnees... . 


AERIAL EQUIPMENT 
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REVOLVING 
Fully-Powered 
HYDRAULIC 
AERIAL 
LADDERS 





Sins Fach lle tile bae 


REVOLVING AERIAL LADDERS 

‘Series 5510... perfectly balanced to permit 

_ fast, easy elevation. In sizes having 23/6’, 

~ 266", and 30’6” ground-to-platform height. 

Can be spotted at angles from 30° to 75°, and 
revolved full 360°. 


; 





HINGED | 
LADDER RACK 
ASSEMBLIES 


Standard and special 
racks, with extension 
ladders, can be furnished 
for installation on 
Powers-American bodies. 
These include racks with 
standard 24’ ladders, and 
racks with braced or 
trussed ladders to reach 
heights up to 30’. 








Series HL-35... 
elevates, extends, 
lowers, and retracts 
by hydraulic power. 
Available in sizes 
having ground-to- 
platform height up 
to 35’. Revolves 
full 360°. 


LORY PNA TI ES a ee 





A descriptive bulletin is 
available on each item 
of aerial equipment in — 
the Powers-American 
line. Bulletins, plus 
complete de- 


det 


McCABE-POWERS AUTO BODY COMPANY 





MAIN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 


5900 NO. BROADWAY e« ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 428 LATHAM SQ. BLDG. e OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
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Seymour Smith presents 


PRUNING SAWS 


that CUT FASTER 






ai LAST LONGER 
No. 622 X 
No, 514 ws 


ey 
Specially designed for 


arborists and other profes- 

sional A complete 

line of 7 patterns covering all require- 
ments up to chain saw work. 


users 


Blades — made by Sandvik of famous 
Swedish charcoal steel — have fast-cutting, 
large, deep teeth with heavy set to prevent 
binding. Handles are of laminated hardwood, 
streamlined and free from horns and 
projections 


also LOPPING SHEARS 






5 patterns in various sizes, includ- 
Seymour Smith TIFFANY PRUNER. 


ing the new 


TREE PRUNERS POLE SAWS 





‘ 
F No 11 No. 20 
Pruner Saw 
Head Head 
No. 11 ‘'Telephone’’ tree pruner No. 20 saw head has 
head, with 1” capacity and No. 16” needle point 
12 with 12” capacity are the fin- teeth, is adjustable 


est available 
of selected sp 


Also rugged poles 
vce with seamless 


to 3 positions. Uses 
standard poles. 


aluminum joints 


PRUNING SHEARS 





no. 90 Professional Double-Cut 


For generations Seymour Smith has been supplier 
of the finest hand pruners for professional use. 
Made in 8 models for all requirements. 


Seymour Smit 


Most dealers carry 
Seymour Smith 
pruning equipment. 







OUR 105th YEAR 





Write us for de- 
scriptive literature. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
4611 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 


CCA... 


Santa Barbara 


(Continued from Page 9) 


um-sized to large picturesque tree having 
wide-spreading branches that form a 
round-topped crown. The abundance of 
this species in California, its extremely 
sturdy character, its handsome feather- 
shaped leaves, and abundant clusters of 
red berries, mark it as one of the most 
distinctive trees in the state. Recom- 
mended by the California Association of 
Park Administrators as one of a selected 
list of 65 trees suitable for parkway 
planting in southwestern United States. 
The California Pepper Tree was brought 
to Santa Barbara Mission from San Luis 
Rey Mission as early as 1825. Since then 
it has been extensively planted in this 
region as a roadside and shade tree, and 
occasionally as a street tree. It is not 
desirable as a street tree on streets with 
narrow parkways. One of the oldest in- 
dividuals in this region is the beautiful 
tree in the gardens of La Purisima Mis- 
sion near Lompoc.” 

It was in 1916 that the Mission be- 
came the seat of the Province of Saint 
Barbara, the Franciscan headquarters for 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
Arizona. The Major Theological Semi- 
nary of the Province is also housed here. 

Within the last few years a complete 
renovation of the towers, which were 
showing severe signs of disintegration, 





has been accomplished. Today more than 
1,500 parishioners worship in the ancient 
chapel at regular intervals or whenever 
they choose. For this is a church whose 
doors are never closed. Under the guid- 
ance of Fr. Basil Kelly, OFM, pastor 
and Guardian, the routine of the Mission 
continues with twelve Franciscan Fathers 
living there. 

The thousands of tourists who travel 
El Camino Real to visit the “Queen” 
each year take back to their homes a 
story of one of the most famous places 
of worship in the United States. 

peasant tat some 


Calendar of Events 

December 6-7—New Jersey Federation of 
Shade Tree Cemmissions, Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City. 

1955 

January 17-19—Ohio Short Course for Ar- 
borists, Landscape Gardeners and Nur- 
serymen, Columbus. 

January 17-18—Connecticut Tree Protection 
Association — 33rd annual meeting — 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. 

January 20-21—Indiana Arborist Association, 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. 

February 16-17—Connecticut Arborists’ Short 
Course, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

February 23-25 — Midwestern Chapter, 
N.S.T.C., Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 

March 3-4—Street Tree and Utility Con- 
ference, Wade Park Manor, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

March 5—Western Chapter, N.S.T.C., North- 
ern Section, University of California, 
Davis. 








they perform.” 


P. O. Box 248 





THE FITCHBURG 
CHIPPER 





well. It avoids serious damage 
to the machine if metals or 
other hard substances happen 
to get in. 
stay out of the repair shop. 


"We should like to let you use one for a day or so to see how well 


Teal Kuemmerling, he 


with its pat- 

- ented spring 
: ~\ tension feed, 
| assures 
smoother 
(feeding, not 
just of small- 

er brush, but 
larger as 


They are built to 


Canton, Ohio 








BASAL BARK TREATMENT requires all-around coverage of the basal area from the ground line upward 15 inches. Wet thoroughly 





i ? ? 
‘ { x 
H hes Rial \ . : 


until run-down or run-off is apparent. This method controls small brush and scrub trees in any season, keeps equipment busy. 


BASAL BARK TREATMENT GIVES 
GOOD CONTROL IN ALL SEASONS 


Spraying brush and trees with ESTERON 245 
is effective all months of the year 





Fresh-cut stumps may be treated in any 
season to prevent resprouting. Thor- 
ough coverage of entire stump, in- 
cluding the cut surface, all exposed 
roots and especially ail the bark down 
to the ground line, is a “must.” 


Basal spraying may be done any month in the year. It should be planned to 
supplement your regular foliage spraying program, to keep your crews busy 
and your equipment in use the year around. This practice—spraying Esteron® 
245 in oil on the basal 15 inches of brush stems or tree trunks—makes it easy 
to put the killing power where you want it. 


Basal treatment with this product is done with a knapsack sprayer or with 
power equipment. It gives good results, regardless of the size of trees, provided 
that the basal area is thoroughly drenched to the point of run-off. Spraying 
cut stumps to prevent resprouting may also be done all months of the year. 


Ask your supplier how Esteron 245 fits into a low-cost, year-around brush con- 
trol program. Or write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical 
Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. In Canada: Dow Chemical of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





Please Mention TREES When Writing Advertisers 
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ind my trunk. This dirt 
presses the soi! around my 
luces the amount of air in 
my roots may suffocate, 
ses against my trunk and 
effect of girdling, which 
the movement of sap and 
my roots to my branches. 
for foundations and sew- 
nay be cut off within three 
my trunk as illustrated in 
h treatment may cause my 
yellow and fall and my 
ie. Some of my relatives, 
hstand the shock from such 
ive become weaker year 
1 have finally died. 
inother factor which can 
to me. The present-day 
iny people to build homes 
ind especially in the native 
be rough on any tree. We 
yur decomposing leaves and 
supply us with ground- 
and to maintain an abun- 
er in the soil. When the 
to grass, our roots must 
the grass to obtain water 
m the soil; therefore, our 
1 and water is drastically 
we are unable to continue 
ously. Since we trees may 
killed by this treatment, 
expect the maples shown 
grow normally when the 
ve their roots covered by 
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re brings to mind many 
hich are, supposed to im- 
wth and appearance but 
rly done. In pruning my 
few or too many may be 
some may be cut to stubs, 
to the trees in figure 5. I 
of immediately producing 
uyer of bark over the wood 
ich stubs, and so rot usually 
the exposed wood. Without 
nd leaves, I naturally send 
sprouts to give me more 
of these sprouts, sometimes 
sprouts, grow long and 
soon crowd each other. Be- 
slender, they are not very 
ire easily broken by wind 
s drastic pruning, frequently 
1ing, is about the most se- 
which I can take and still 
row another year. This loss 
ill of my leaves means that 
any means of manufactur- 
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til I get a new crop of leaves. 


roper pruning is a valuable 
sure by which my dead 
erfering branches, and other 
ranches are removed. It im- 
ypearance, shape and growth. 
produce callus rapidly and 
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Trees with their roots covered with concrete are not likely to get sufficient food, water, 
and air to grow rapidly and develop into beautiful shades trees. 


cover over wounds with new bark, when 
the branch to be removed is cut at a 
healthy lateral, or where it is attached 
to the trunk. When I am properly 
pruned, I do not have to struggle with 
any stubs which die back to the nearest 
lateral and may be attacked by wood rot 
fungi. As mentioned earlier, these wood 
rot fungi grow into my trunk wood and 
produce cavities. 

Lack of knowledge on the part of 
man about my growth and response to 
various treatments may be fatal as shown 
in figure 6. Wire fastened around my 
trunk will not allow me to grow and 
expand in a normal way, and in time 
it will prevent my sap from traveling 
up and down the trunk in the normal 
fashion. Also, uncontrolled grass and 
leaf fires which burn around the base 
of my trunk and kill my bark, cause me 
a lot of trouble and interfere with the 


eye 





normal flow of sap. 

Since I and all of my relatives have 
plenty of troubles whichsare not ‘“man- 
troubles,” I feel -igconly logical 
to expect all you fi é people to do all 
you can to help me in my struggle to 
exist. May I suggest that you stop, look, 
and think to make sure that the treat- 
ment to be administered is beneficial and 
not detrimental to my life and limbs, 
and then my ‘“‘man-troubles” from acci- 
dents, carelessness, chance, improper care, 
and lack of knowledge will be over. In 
return, I shall grow my best to give you 
plenty of shade and to fit in with the 
scheme of things around your home. 
Well, folks, to tell you about some of my 
ups and downs has relieved my blood 
pressure, excuse me, I mean sap pressure. 
Any help that you can give me in my 
struggle for existence, I shall appreciate 
all of my living days. 





Overlapping " or 
“crazy” roots gir- 
dle normal roots 
and reduce the 
flow of sap between 
the roots and the 
leaves. Sometimes 
they press against 
the trunk and kil! 
the bark as shown, 
where some of the 
outer rough trunk 
bark has been re- 
moved. 
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THE LOW GLOBE 


A Tailored Tree of Exceptional Utility 








The dominant site factors that dictated the use of this highly ornamental low globe form were: (1) Shallow setback of 
structures: (2) Low Overhead lines on left: (3) Old Neighborhood with comparatively short residential expectancy. 


The first two factors indicated need for a low non-spreading tree. The third factor, a fast grower with maybe 20 years 
or less for service. The treelawn of four feet would suffice for three or four other species of “Tailored Trees,” but the first 
two factors ruled out anything but a tree to 18’ or 20’, while the third factor ruled out a ’slower growing and more substantial 


tree 


‘The GLOBE-HEAD LOCUST (ROBINIA PSEUDOACACIA UMBRACULIFERA) was selected and is shown in this plant- 


ing, 4 years old, on a Cleveland street. Trees are spaced 55’. 


Notice what a neat orderly job it does for this very old street. 





We are now growing the GLOBE LOCUST on 7’ stems. 
This size understock has been found to be necessary in the 
many street situations where this highly ornamental and 
functional “Tailored Tree” form is used. 


We have in production, or available, a series of low globes 
to fit any planting problem where site factors preclude the 
use of taller, more spreading, or large trunked trees. 


FLOWERING GLOBE LOCUST (R. p. x hispida)—Avail- 
able next spring for the first time as a street tree is this 
splendid rose-pink flowering form. Not as compact and tight 
in the crown as the conventional globe locust, but its mag- 
nificent flowering quality makes it highly ornamental. Picture 
the trees above dripping with pink flowers. Your public will 
love this tree as experience shows they do the above. 


GLOBE-HEAD NORWAY MAPLE (ACER PLATA- 
NOIDES UMBRACULIFERA). Also specially grown by your 








street tree nursery on 7’ stems this long lived durable tree 
is a necessity for new neighborhoods with the same site fac- 
tors as above—or for very narrow treelawns. Available next 
spring. 


Globe-head Hawthorn (Crataegus monogyna inermis). 
Available in 1956 on 7’ stems a limited number of this beau- 
tiful functional tree grown for the first time for street use— 
it flowers, it fruits and its foliage colors in fall. Long lived, 
hardy and low maintenance. All of these low globes will help 
make your budget do a better job for you. This tree with care 
will go to 18’. 


GLOBE SUGAR MAPLE (ACER SACCHARUM GLOBO- 
SUM). Another “Tailored Tree” in the low globe category 
that is in production and we hope will be available in 1956. 
You all know the Sugar maple. Here it is in miniature, and 
in all its glory on 7’ stems. 





Study your tree planting projects on the basis of site factors, or space available, and you will be amazed at 
the number of streets that will not sensibly and economically accommodate more tree than one of these 
functional low globeheads. And, people love them. We know. They do a fine job of dressing and dignifying 
any street. 

MANY OTHER FINE SPECIES AND SELECTIONS AVAILABLE 


award lel, a & 2\ ssociates 
The Tatlored. Tree Nursery” 


7621 Lewis Rd. Phone: ADams 5-2357 


Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
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CORRES MARK Bartlett Mfg. Co. 1 
No. 44 REZOND 3028 E. Grand Blvd. cateneE- No. 414 
Pole Saw 4 Detroit, Mich. No. 34 Masten Sow 











The Indispensable Aid to Success 
In Street Tree Planting 


GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


pure, Organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
ellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
ghtful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
levelopment. 


“ product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 


kly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 
most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 











Tax Deduction 


(Continued from Page 8) 


property owner next door to him, his 
property value might have declined as 
a result of the same loss of those trees. 
Since he had no actual physical interest 
in those trees it would not be an allow- 
able loss. 


Question: Being an owner of a large 
tract of land, 100 acres, can I claim 
income tax deduction for loss of many 
large trees in the entire property even 
though only five acres are utilized as 
landscape surrounding the dwelling ? The 
remaining land is forest land. 

Once again, may I refer to the large 
number of cases that have come before 
the courts, some of which I have quoted 
to you. The loss must be determined in 
accordance with the fair market value 
of the estate immediately before the 
casualty as compared with the fair 
market value immediately following the 
casualty, subject, of course, to limita- 
tion insofar as the adjusted basis of the 
property is concerned. In other words, 
the fact that throughout this man’s forest 
land a number of trees are blown over 
is not important insofar as the income 
tax deduction is concerned, but rather 
you must determine whether the fair 
market value of the estate has declined. 
If there is a decline as a result of it, 
in other words, if the damage is so 
extensive to both the forest land and to 
the shrubbery and so forth that there is 
a definite depreciation in the value of 
the estate as reflected in a fair market 
value of the realty immediately before 
and immediately afterwards then he 
would be in line for income tax deduc- 
tion, but bear in mind that he must 
submit facts to substantiate that loss. 

Question: When a home orchard is 
destroyed by storm, gas, drought, or 
other unnatural reasons, can a claim be 
made for tax reduction even though the 
land value may not have suffered? The 
orchard in question contained mature 
apple, pear, cherry, peach and plum 
trees. Its presence on the property may 
to one appraiser appear as an asset and 
yet to another as a liability. 


In order to get to the bottom of this 
particular question we must return to 
the time of purchase and determine the 
basis of the property at this time. Sub- 
stantiation of a loss in value, the de- 
termination of that loss, would be pre- 
mised on the original basis of the prop- 
erty at the date of purchase. If there 
is value connected with the home or- 
chard so that through the destruction 
or loss of it has materially affected, 
again, the value of the estate, then the 
taxpayer would find it necessary to sub- 
stantiate his loss through the production 
of records and the testimony that might 
be required in order to sustain this loss. 
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NAA News 


(Continued from Page 10) 


National Arborist Association will be 

held at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 

burgh, January 31 and February 1. 
The program has not been completed 
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15) but discussions covering the follow- 
ing topics have been arranged: Planned 
Programs of Tree Maintenance; Public 
Relations and the Sale of Tree Service; 
Nematode Injury and Control on Trees 
and Shrubs, Chelated Iron and Its Use 
in Tree Nutrition. A meeting of the 
Board of Directors and Finance Com- 
mittee is‘scheduled for Sunday evening. 


at the date of this writting (November 











The Jeffrey Tree Mover 


—MODEL 6— 


Facilitates Moving 5” to 8” 
Trees 


Lifts and Carries by Root Ball 
Handled With Light Equipment 


Write for Particulars 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
FALMOUTH, KENTUCKY 














COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


THE SURE ANSWER 


Many Shade Tree Members have found that HELLER-GRO produces 
best results in both foliar and jet feeding of trees, and that it devel- 
ops strong, deep-rooted turf of richest color. HELLER-GRO is NOT 
a ‘shot in the arm,’’ but a complete balanced food which brings 
prolonged growth response, yet improves color quickly. 


iin] 


[ATO 
PLANT FOOD 


tor ot types of elenty 


This highly concentrated paste is 
completely and quickly soluble. 
The solution positively will not 
burn. Made from USP grade 
chemicals only, it is a high grade 
product which can be depended 
on. TRY. IT! 


DISTRIBUTORS 


W. E. Hartnoll, Jr. 
95 King Street East 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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C. L. Halvorson 
150 North Street 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


C. D. Wolf 
Goodalls, Michigan 


Gordon H. Knowles 
11 Godfrey Avenue 
Roseland, N. J. 


Or write to: 


Heller Greenhouse Laboratories 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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Authors 


and 
Books 


CHI 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 


7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


VED NUT TREES OF 
ERICA, by Clarence A. Reed 
idson. The Devin-Adair 
th St., New York. 404 pgs. 


st up-to-date information on 
i1rieties of nut trees and on 

hybrids and importations. 
lish walnuts have demon- 
rdiness; hitherto they could 
fruited in the North. Suc- 
filberts have been 
develop well as thin-shelled, easily 
cracked | rn black walnuts. Northern- 
shell pecans, the new heartnuts, 
Japanese origin all invite 
plant productive new nut 


n-grown 


growl 
and 
the nort to 
trees 

At th time, new exotics are making 
thei the South and are opening 
new profitable tree farming there. 

T/ ved Nut Trees of North Amer- 
ica | most up-to-date information 
on « ctices for all sections of the 
Unite Here is everything that the 
nut-tree § r should know about plant- 
ing, g runing, fertilizing, blight and 
pest curing and marketing. The 
text is fully supplemented with useful 
line d ind halftone illustrations. 

The Im] i Nut Trees of North Amer- 
ica is leal companion to Tree Crops by 
J. Russ who has written the Intro- 
ductio1 resent volume. 

The Clarence A. Reed, M.A., was 
pomolo the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture a Plant Industry Station in Belts- 
ville, M id. John Davidson is past 
preside Northern Nut Growers’ As- 
Soc lati ) 
he kind of Arborist who wants 
the tools of your trade—trees 
ride yourself on being well 
informe vill certainly want this book 
in 


;ULATORS IN AGRICUL- 
H. B. Tukey, Editor. John 
sons, Inc., New York. 269 pgs. 


ok brings together under one 
lized knowledge of seventeen 
rking in the field. Edited by 

y, the book was published in 
John Wiley and Sons. 

Backs nds material for county agents, 
farm growers, arborists, nursery- 
men, g and others concerned with 
the bjec orms the core of this volume. 
In prov the fundamentals and general 
prine their respective subjects, the 
nature of plant regu- 
work, explain the chem- 
describe plant response, and 
out their specific treatment 


autho 
Harold B 


Septen 


autho vy the 


lato they 


ok covers such topics as en- 
roots by plant regulators, 
and fruit setting, parth- 
ssion, prevention of prehar- 
delaying foliation and blos- 
and ripening, inhibition of 
weed control. 
Dr. Tuk in addition to his editorial 
lume, has contributed to two 
individ ters. A leading horticulturist 
and pl ntist, he is head of the depart- 
ment of lture at Michigan State Col- 
staff of the Rural New 


cou! 
contri rf ering 
enoca! 
vest 

soming 


sprou } 1 


Work 
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Yorker and The American Fruit Grower, 
among other widely known affiliations. 


THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM GARDEN 
BOOK, edited by Donald Wyman. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 354 pgs. illus. $5.95. 
This unique collection of articles on orna- 

mental woody plants comes from one of 
America’s greatest gardens. For some 80 
years the Arnold Arboretum has produced 
botanical and horticultural information of 
great practical value to gardeners every- 
where. Its popular bulletin “Arnoldia” goes 
to every state in the Union and to many 
foreign countries. Now, over 40 recent 
issues of this much sought-after bulletin 
have been gathered together for the first 
time in book form, including many black 
and white photographs and four beautiful 
color plates. 

Various different plants are discussed from 
Rhododendrons, Wisterias, Azaleas, Lilacs to 
Forsythias, Roses, dwarf trees, fruits, and 
nuts. Numerous topics range from recom- 
mended propagation, ground covers, and 
cultivation to pruning, mulching and labeling. 
The up-to-date story of the Metasequoia is 
all here, as well as special information on 
shrubs and trees which prove attractive to 
birds. Not everyone realizes that plants 
which are hardy in the Arboretum can be 
grown in at least 75 per cent of the gardens 
of the United States and Canada. 

In addition to articles by Donald Wyman, 
present Horticulturist of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, seven other famous horticulturists 
have written on their specialities. With the 
aid of this book reflecting the work of this 
famous institution over the years, every gar- 
dener will find his or her interest increasing 
in ornamental woody plants as well as much 
new practical advice on improving present 
ones. 


THE PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE 
(6th Ed.) by Ralph C. Hawley and David 
M. Smith. 

The sixth edition of The Practice of Silvi- 
culture is the most important revision the 
book has had to date. Since 1946, when the 
fifth edition was published, more progress 
has been made in the application of forestry 
than in the previous four decades. This new 
edition, completely rewritten and expanded 
by 50%, gives expression to new knowledge 
and modern interpretations to old principles. 

Its fundamental idea is unchanged: that 
the aim of forestry is to improve upon the 
productivity of the natural forest rather than 
merely to gather the products of an other- 
wise untended forest. In developing this 
idea, the authors describe the general prin- 
ciples followed in application of the various 
techniques that may be used to guide the 
development of the forest to enhance its 
productivity. Each technique is discussed 
not as an end in itself but as a logical solu- 
tion to some general situation which may 
be encountered in the forest. Emphasis is 
also placed on showing that good silvicul- 
tural practice does not consist of blind ad- 
herence to highly formalized rules but de- 
pends upon intelligent modifications. 

In expanding the book the authors have 
given increased attention to the biological 
laws and economic objectives underlying 
silviculture practice. The use of silvicides, 
a revolutionary development, is treated in 
some detail. The space devoted to pre- 
scribed burning is increased. Photographs 
are added for the first time—many selected 
to show how American forests actually look 
after various methods of cutting have been 
applied to them. Many new illustrations 
and charts are also included. 

The authors have made every effort to 
answer the question “why?” after each 
statement regarding a principle of silvicul- 


tural practice. Since few of the principles 
are universally true, their limitations are 
carefully defined. The substantial increase 
in the length of the book is largely the re- 
sult of this change in approach. 


PRINCIPLES OF NURSERY MANAGE- 
MENT (Second Edition), by Willis P. 
Duruz. De La Mare Garden Books. 448 
West 37th St., New York 18, N. Y. 176 
pgs. illus. $3.50. 

Dr. Duruz, a specialist in this subject, has 
written this book as a guide to the practice 
and study of nursery management. It is 
a text for the beginner, or the student, and 
an aid to those already engaged in the nur- 
sery business. 

The practical nurseryman will find useful 
and interesting information which will clar- 
ify certain points about which he may have 
been in doubt. 

The instructor will find subject matter 
that may be expended by lectures, laboratory 
exercises and problems. References are in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter to enlarge 
the scope of the subject, with suggestions for 
more detailed information. 

It presents the general procedure in a 
modern nursery and the logic behind these 
operations. Seasonal operations have been 
stressed: the preparation of the ground and 
planting in Spring, digging and grading in 
Autumn, storing and shipping in Winter. 

This book is not a manual, but it does 
include such essential information as culture, 
propagation by vegetative methods, pest con- 
trol and plant quarantine, sites, soils, stor- 
age, economics, storage. 

It illustrates the importance of a suitable 
location, tells of the nature and history of 
the nursery business, the origin and classifica- 
tion of plants, and how to sell nursery stock 
and manage the business. 


SOIL, by G. V. Jacks. Philosophical Library, 
Inc. 15 E. 40th St. New York. 221 pgs. 
illus. $5.00. 

Millions of different soils occur in Nature, 
but only within the past fifty years have 
men laid the foundations of the new science 
of soil management. All these developments 
are dealt with in this book. 

The author describes in simple language 
the basic properties of all soils, and how 
these vary according to the conditions under 
which a soil is formed. He shows that soil 
structure is a highly complex phenomenon, 
and that man is the most powerful agent 
acting on it, with immense powers to enrich 
it. It is shown how the common agricultural 
operations affect the biology and thereby the 
plant-producing capacity of the soil. Chap- 
ters are also devoted to the important ques- 
tions of soil erosion and soil and land clas- 
sification. 

As a guide to anyone working with soil 
this book will be found invaluable. 
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The Favorite of Thousands 
of Professional Woodcutters 


With a Homelite Model 17 you cut 18 inch trees in as 
little as 18 seconds . . . you bring down trees 4 feet or 
more in diameter quickly. You make every type of cut 
easily. Yes, and your Homelite will cut in any position... 
left, right, up, down and upside down... without carbure- 
tor adjustment or loss of power. 
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Don’t let the very light weight of a Homelite Model 17 

chain saw fool you. This fast-cutting 22 pounder is a 

real production saw . . . one that will stand up in the 

woods under steady commercial cutting. That’s the only 

type of saw Homelite makes . . . a rugged high-produc- 

tion saw that needs a minimum of maintenance. With Pe & iL. 4 T fe 
this dependability, combined with 3.5 horsepower 

packed in a saw that weighs only 22 pounds, it’s easy to : CORPORATION 

see why the Homelite Model 17 is the favorite of thou- 811 RIVERDALE AVENUE * PORT CHESTER, N Y. 
sands of professional woodcutters. 


Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa 
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Here are three specialized 
pieces of equipment which have 
been designed for, and severely 
field-tested by, real treemen. 


They are doing an outstand- 
ing job in all parts of America in 
reducing costs, speeding up work 
and improving public relations. 
Each of the units has been engin- 
eered for long, rugged life with 
low maintenance costs. 


it will pay you to get complete 
details. Write to 505 York Rd., 
Jenkintown, Penna. 
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The ASPLUNDH TRUCK BODY is ideal for 
all types of construction and maintenance 
work where the safe and comfortable trans- 
portation of personnel is a factor. There’s 
285 cubic feet of space for chips or other 
material, and four roomy tool compartments, 
a ladder-rack and other features. 

The ASPLUNDH CHIPPER, now available 
in three sizes, for mounting on trucks, skids 
or tractors, or as the complete self-con- 
tained trailer shown with the truck, above, 
is easy and economical to operate and to 
maintain. 

The ASPLUNDH BRUSH SAW, below, is 
superior in performance, lighter in weight 
and lower in price. Its 30° angle head makes 
a clean, flush, ground-level cut. 











